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certainly the happiest part of Swift's life ; it had its anxieties and its cares, but he was hopeful for the future, and his ambition was for the moment gratified in a way to which he could a short time before never in his most sanguine hours have looked forward. For his influence, as he well knew, and as every one took care to inform him, was felt both by the public and by the Government. No one but a Cabinet Minister was ever so near the centre of affairs, and no one enjoyed more keenly the excitement of political warfare, or appreciated more the consideration which his unique position caused him to receive. Every one, from an ambassador to a literary hack, sought his assistance. To a man of Swift's temperament, the retrospect in after years of that singular time, and of his share in memorable events, was enough to cause a career more agreeable than that of an Irish Dean engaged in letters and in political controversy, to appear flat, unprofitable, and wholly disappointing.
From the first the relations of Harley and Swift were very cordial, marked by an agreeable and social kindness on the part of the statesman, by a varied enjoyment in which personal dignity was never lost on the part of the man of letters. Harley was always ready to listen, and to appreciate Swift's views on the affairs of the nation. "His mind," wrote Lewis in 1713, "has been